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Editorial 










area. What they all show is the concern with fertility which finds 
expression in the interlocking images'of the Great Mother and the 
Rainbow Serpent. This I hope explains the choice of emblem and 
title. 

To me it all seemed extremely appropriate. The regenerative 
spirit is stressed, a link is established between the old world and 



the new, between ancient cultures and those of the twentieth 
century. 

You will see that we are broadening the scope of the magazine 

hope to publish the work of artists. And whilst the major concent¬ 
ration will no doubt be on the present and former Commonwealth 
countries, in no way is this exclusive. Articles and reviews on 
related historical and sociological topics will also be included. The 
Spring issue of each year will contain a review of the major liter¬ 
ary events in the various regions. 

Finally a practical note. As must be immediately obvious it is 
much more expensive to produce Kunapipi and therefore we have 
had to raise subscription rates. However, we hope that \ou will 
agree that given the quality of the magazine they are very low 

We can only continue with this present format if you help us. 
One way you can do this is by getting your university library 
(should you have one) to subscribe. 


Mark O’Connor 


THE RAINBOW SERPENT 

(A sequence of poems on Hinchinbrook Island, designed to ac¬ 
company a photographic exhibition by Jeremy Carew-Reid.) 



I. TCH’MALA 


His mass is mountains. Speed snails the wind. 

Roar is elder brother of the sea’s blood-purr. 

His rumble from Mission Be?ich down past Murdering Point 
is a palm’s back-sway, a taipan’s long hiss. 

His trails are the endless oncomings of mist 
low into the water-choked valleys. His mirror 
the mountain slopes shiny with rain. His cave 
of retreat is dry season’s maker; his 
accompanist, the wilful drub of rain that greets 
the giant-toad’s rasping heat-cry. 

Though he break the good trees with the wind of his tail, 
through him are all hatchlings and fruit. Grass-renewer, 
his sperm are the eels that fall from Heaven. He re-stocks 
the island, fills the rock-holes above ‘falls. Through him 
what survives is reborn in water. 

His aftersign is the bridge of beauty 
glimpsed through shifting cloud. 

His faithful are buried in hills and settlements. 


TCH’MALA: The Rainbow Serpent. A monsoonal deity of North 
Australian aboriginal mythology. 




Denmark in the Indian Ocean, 
1616-1845 
An Introduction 
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Randolph Stow 
alias 

Mikiel tal-Awstralija 


THREE MALTESE POEMS 
PLAYING WITH MY CORONET 


‘Your coronet’, she would say, and meant by that 

Through dove-blue dusks, out on the razzetf roof, 
my fingers limped to enchant the empty valley. 

and flutes perhaps were heard at ttagar Qim. 

The harmonica in her man’s enormous fists 
shone like a little fish. We played duets 
intolerably, with joy. And San Guzepp 
(Saint Joe the Worker, bearded and be-jeaned) 
fetched oils and canvas out to set us down: 
‘Peasant and Poet, Clowning After Wine’. 

thinking of lamplit meals, when Pastard came 
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SIMPLICITIES OF SUMMER 


My peace is in this: that vineleaves should shower green glass 
on the amphitheatre of orchards whose stage is the sea 
and the breeze blow sharp^with thyme from the darkening bluff 
where all day you have tramped or lain, till this trace-light came. 

My peace is in this: that each nightfall must bring you back, 

that your voice must be the last sound I hear before sleeping, 
and your breath, asleep, be what I hear if I wake. 

My peace and my hope are in this: that giving should be 
in the gift of the proud and poor; that the swimmer’s power 
and potencies of summer, through one stem, 
blend, as we ripen, apart on two boughs of noon. 

Acknowledgements: 

‘Simplicities of Summer’ appeared first of all in The Sydney Morning 
Herald and ‘Alof de Vignacourt’ in The Age. 


RANDOLPH STOW 


The Arrival at the Homestead 
A Mind-Film 

After the jolt at the dry creek bed, and the turning of the red road 
through the straggling myall, part of the homestead came in sight. 
And the traveller knew it. Or perhaps did not quite know it, since 
it was any homestead at all in that part of the country, such as he 
could have drawn from memory or built like Meccano in his 
mind. Yet something made him slow down the car, something at 
last made him pull up and wait, in the soft red dust by the rotting 
gate through which he could see down the beaten earth to the 

It was any homestead at all. Sheds of corrugated iron, railed 
yards, a windmill. Near one end of the house a thicket of bamboo 
masked what must have been a very large tank. But of the house 
itself he could see not much more than the roof, of faded red iron, 
and the window of some addition, perhaps the kitchen, which had 
been tacked on to the lefhand wall. The rest was screened by a 
verandah densely overgrown with bougainvillaea, flowering in 
that crude purple he had always loathed. He could see that the 
house was built of the local stone, and consisted of probably not 
more than four rooms, divided by a passage. That was not count¬ 
ing the kitchen, of course (it was certainly the kitchen), through 
the window of which he had the impression of being watched. 

He loathed the bougainvillaea, he loathed the homestead. The 
patch was bordered by straggling vincas and by beer-bottles dri¬ 
ven nose-first into the dirt. The fence had a hedge of saltbush. No 
lawn, no greenness, only bare red earth, and one scrubby oleander 
whose white flowers had shrivelled brown in the heat. 

And the heat was stunning. His shirt stuck to the seat, and 



separated from it with a sound like a kiss. He slipped a hand down 
his trousers and scratched his sodden crotch. The brush of his 
own sex reminded him. 

The homestead was astonishingly still. The windmill was mo¬ 
tionless, no dog had barked. He heard nothing, nothing at all, but 
the distant carping of crovVs. 

Through the kitchen window he had the feeling of being 
watched. And inside, perhaps. . . 

The dusty car stands by the gate, framed in the window. The 
man inside does nothing; he simply sits. 

Impossible to see what sort of man he is. 

On the table is a sheet of lined paper, a red pencil with a 
chewed end, and a fluted green bottle. 

The man sits. 

The man sighs, and opens the car door. He pushes the gate and 
walks up the path. Then he turns to his left and looks in at the 
kitchen window. 

The room is cheerful, spotless. The woman sits writing at the 
table, pretending not to have seen him. He taps on the gleaming 


She looks up. Their eyes examine. With her thumb she indi¬ 



suck, their bodies press together. 


Where? asks his mouth. 

She takes his hand and leads him, by another door, through a 
dim sitting-room. They cross a passage, they go into a dim bed¬ 
room. Very little light can penetrate the bougainvillaea. Fumbl¬ 
ing, they undress one another. Then they fall. He kisses her 
mouth, her breasts. She sighs as she strokes him. 

By the bed is a photograph of a hatless man in an Australian 
Army uniform of World War II. 
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hot wind would sweep through the kitchen, showering dust on the 
floor, and the refrigerator (he could see that) would be shrouded 
in a wet blanket to keep it from defrosting. Someone sitting alone 
in the kitchen, with nothing to do 

but listen to the crows 

The sweat of his crotch felt like slime. And inside, perhaps. . . 

The man sighs, and opens the car door. He pushes the gate and 
walks up the path. Then he turns to his left and looks in at the 
kitchen window. 

Through the dust and cobwebs nothing can be seen. 

He comes in at the back door, which is unlocked, and sees the 
room carpeted with dust. On the stove the “fountain" is rusty, its 
brass tap green. On the table is a red pencil with a chewed end 
and a sheet of ruled paper on which something has been written, 
something now made illegible by dust and mouse-piss. 

He goes to the other door, enters the dim sitting-room. There is 
light enough to see that mice have been tearing up the armchairs. 

He crosses the passage, goes into the dim bedroom. A dusty 
counterpane on the bed covers a humped shape. On a table near¬ 
by, beside a photograph, is a bottle of fluted green glass. 

Very slowly he stoops and draws back the counterpane, which 

She has died screaming. Every tooth is visible, some with amal- 

The empty eye-sockets regard him out of the mummified face, 
pillow. 

Suddenly, the man in the car had it. “Of course”, he said aloud. 

In a dim earth closet, smelling of phenyle and excrement, a 
bundle of newspaper-squares hangs from a nail by the door. 

A boy’s hand reaches out and tears one off. 
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The headlines of the yellowed paper read: 


SEQUEL TO 
A TRAGEDY 
A Letter 
Two Years 


The boy’s hand opens the privy door for more light. The paper 
rests on his bare knees. His shorts and underpants are around his 

His hand tears off a second square, and fits it to the other. The 
newspaper, so reconstructed, shows beside the headlines a man in 

World War II. 

Both of these studio portraits have been retouched to the point 
of inhumanity. 

print is a photograph of the homestead. 

A khaki pick-up truck, Army surplus, drives up to the gate. 
The kitchen is squalid. A bachelor has been living here. 

A stumbling tread comes nearer down the path. The back door 
opens, and the legs of a man unsteadily cross the room. 

The man’s bare right forearm plants bottles of liquor amidst the 
debris on the table. Some empty, ill-smelling tins are knocked to 
the floor. The man’s body sways. His right hand supports him on 
the back of a kitchen chair. With his left he takes a handful of 
money from his pocket as if to count it. • 

The chair falls. The man, laughing, shouts: ‘Whoops'.’, and 
sprawls, in a rattle and roll of coins. 

On the floor, still laughing, the man says: ‘Fuck.’ 

His arm gropes beneath the pinewood dresser. It fetches out 
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lined paper. 

The back of the sheet is against the man’s drawn-up knees. He 
reads it, sitting on the floor. His head is out of sight behind the 

In the dim interior of the next room the man’s forearm opens a 
drawer. He reaches into it. 

On the floor by the back door dust stirs as the man’s legs 
approach. The door whines opens, and the man is gone. 

A shot; and the crows cry out in astonishment. 

The window was unmistakably dirty. 

‘Abandoned,’ said the man in the car aloud. 

He turned the key in the ignition. Red dust billowed around as 
he drove off. 

The car drives off, out of the square of the window. 

The man inside did nothing; he simply sat. 

The car drives off. The paper flutters to the floor. 

Impossible to see what sort of man he was. 

The letter drifts, and lodges under the dresser. The car drives 

On the table forever, on the table forever and forever are: 

a sheet of lined paper 

a red pencil with a chewed end 

and a fluted green bottle. 

On the paper so far are only five words: TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 
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VIBEKE STENDERUP 


Randolph Stow in Scandinavia 


The State and University Library of Aarhus recently received a 
request for Scandinavian research material on the Western Aus¬ 
tralian poet and novelist Randolph Stow. Although the result was 
rather meagre, I believe it to be of interest to readers of Kunapipi 

WORKS BY RANDOLPH STOW (English editions) 

Novels 

A Haunted Land. 1956 
The Bystander. 1957 
To the Islands. 1958 
Tourmaline. 1963 

The Merry-Go-Round in the Sea. 1965 

Juvenile Fiction 
Midnite. 1967 


Act One. 1957 

Outrider. Poems 1956-62. 1962 

Australian Poetry. 1964. Selected by Randolph Stow. 1964 
A Counterfeit Silence. Selected Poems. 1969 * 

Poetry from Australia. Pergamon Poets 6, with Judith Wright and 
William Hart-Smith, ed. by Howard Sergeant, 1969 
Poets on Record: Randolph Stow University of Queensland, 1974. 
Published Boosey and Hawkes. Recorded Unicom. 
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Writings for Music Theatre (with composer 


WORKS BY RANDOLPH STOW TRANSLATED INTO 
DANISH 


Udenfor. Cph. Wangel 
from The Bystander). 




Ji \i 
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CLAUSEN, Viggo: ‘Australsk fordaerv’ (‘Australian Depravity’) 
Information, June 11, 1960. 

KISTRUP, Jens: ‘Australsk familieliv’ (‘Family Life in 
Australia’), Berlingske Tidende, April 7, 1960. 

Udenfor. 

BARFOED, Niels: ‘Blond intervention’ (‘Intervention of a 
Blonde’), Information, June 15, 1961. 

BRANDSTRUP, Ole: ‘Fra ensomhedens overdrev’ (‘From the 
Outskirts of Loneliness’), Berlingske Aftenavis, May 16, 1961. 

KISTRUP, Jens: ‘Vildfaren kaerlighed’ (‘Lost Love’) Berlingske 
Tidende, April 29, 1961 

RIFBJERG, Klaus: ‘Fra den gamle, nye verden’ (‘From the Old, 
New World, Politiken, July 2, 1961. 

CRITICAL STUDIES 

BjORKSTfiN, Ingmar: Australiensisk litteraturoversikt och 
efter Patrick White? (‘Survey of Australian literature! After 
Patrick White?) BLM, Bonniers litterara magasin, 4, 1975, pp. 
214-219. 

BOELSMAND, Andreas: Major Themes in Randolph Stow. 
(Unpublished M.A. Thesis) Aarhus University, English De¬ 
partment, 1973 

HOVMAND-OLSEN, Bent: The Law/Narrator Duality in Ran¬ 
dolph Stow’s Tourmaline. Commonwealth Newsletter, No. 5, De¬ 
cember 1973, pp. 8-16. 

LUNDKVIST, Arthur: Lasefrukter. Stockh. 1973. (Randolph 
Stow pp. 166-168). 

RUTHERFORD, Anna and BOELSMAND, Andreas: Interview 
with Randolph Stow. Commonwealth Newsletter, No. 5, De¬ 
cember 1973, pp. 17-20. 


Bjorksten has written an article on Stow with some poems. It is 
expected that the article will be published towards the end of the 


Boeotian and Loyolan Art 












I! it 






debating its life, and sparing it 
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try to reach the public you wind up at the property 








walkabout’; and the winding seasonal procession of cars up the 
Pacific highway north of Sydney is associated with the powerful 
Rainbow Serpent of aboriginal mythology: 





The long lines permit a certain necessary prolixity that suits 
well with Murray’s eye for cumulative detail: ‘toddlers, running 
away purposefully at random, among cars, into big-drownie water 
(come back, Cheryl-Ann!)’. At times, too, they enable him, with¬ 
out losing precision, to achieve a kind of Homeric high style, as 
when the flying-fox fruit bat, launching down from his perch, 
‘becomes the unfolded, far-speeding, upward-sidestepping, night- 

nal rhythms can be permanently adapted to Australian speech- 
patterns, or whether they will degenerate into modishness. 


tic conservative intellectual with populist leanings. He is capable 
of importing into his verse even the most standard tricks of conser- 
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straha where ‘All folk 8 there,/ except the child-hating ones were 


iy is engaged in a pre- 
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destroy it for his own satisfaction, or to rationalize an investment? 
Follow these kinds of uneasiness through, and you eventually 
undermine the basic propositions on which Australian society has 
been built. (To do this you have to avoid the twin heresies of 
Marxism and conservative Christianity, each of which sees the 

breeding rights.) However the sad thing in the present instance is 
not so much that Murray’s ideas are shared by meny of his coun¬ 
trymen, as that his commitment to pro-rural polemic has pre¬ 
vented his admitting the ideas and emotions that might have 
given him a richer and deeper poem. 


It may seem I have spent - too much space on Murray’s 
philosophy. But his is so much a poetry of statement that its merit 
depends greatly on the adequacy of the ideas expressed. And there 
is a very real risk that Murray’s attachment to certain Loyolan 
convictions which society is alredy abandoning, will sabotage his 
poetry. It is this that may eventually cause posterity to glance at 
much of his work and sigh for the waste of talent. 

If so, Murray will be remembered not for his doctrines but for 

refugee translators in ‘Employment for the castes in Abeyance’ - 




but he soon returned to Fiji to teach Hebrew. 
In the midst of life we are in employment 


- rather than for his prematurely confident 


Iff! 






the future 



That gets not only the applause for ingenuity but the nod of agree- 


If you haven’t eny of Murray's books, don’t buy this one. Get his 
Select'd Works (Angus & Robertson paperback, 1976). If you do 
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KIRSTEN HOLST 


Loss and Frustration: 

an Analysis of 

A. K. Armah’s Fragments 





lillilPflllil 





Death is thus an elevation into a higher state of being, but one 
which has close connections with this life and which in many ways 
resembles it. Naana shows her expectancy of the familiarity of the 
spirit world when she says: 




This certainty of the nature of her new mode of life excludes all 
fear and explains the absence of fear of death in many African 
communities. The remark ‘And what is an old woman but the 
pregnancy that will make another ghost?’ (p. 10) shows her confi¬ 
dence in the cyclical movement of her existence, and she is already 
anticipating her role as a guarding spirit on a higher level in the 
African chain of being: ‘When I go I will protect him if I can, and 

speak to their souls of his need of them’ (p. 283). Just as Naana 
must die in order to be reborn a spirit, so babies must die in the 
spirit world in order to be born as human beings. This explains 
the meaning of the outdooring ceremony: 



The first eight days of the baby’s life are considered an interim 
period in which spirits and human forces are fighting to keep the 
baby among their number. ‘There is often fear of supernatural 
trouble in the early days of a baby’s life when it is still a visitor 
from the spirit world’. 3 Another Ghanaian writer Kofi Awoonor 
gives a dramatic description of the ancestors battling for the new 
born baby: 
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concerned with retrieving lost African values which could bring 
back to modern Ghana some of the spirituality it lacks. This is a 
concern he shares with many African writers, the Sierra Leonian 
poet Lenrie Peters being one of them: 

HOMECOMING 



The virgins to the water’s edge. 


There at the edge of 1 



The circular aspect of the book has been explored through time 
and space (arrangement of chapters), but Armah adds yet 
another media, that of visual impact. This is achieved through the 
somewhat contrived description of Baako’s television scripts as he 
is burning them. A TV script is itself of mixed media in so far as it 
is ostensibly a piece of descriptive writing, which is, however, 
meant to be translated into visual images. Baako’s script gives a 
concrete image of the twofold pattern into which the book falls, 
and so helps to fix this in the reader’s mind. The circular move¬ 
ment in the TV script represents ‘recipients of violence, vague 
fluid forms filling screen, circular yielding, soft, all black’ (p. 20). 
The setting is a ‘coastal village, quiet, circular and dark’ (p. 20). 
This ties together many strands of Armah’s vision of Africa. It is 
exploited, oppressed and peaceful, unable or unwilling to fight 
back. In his next book Two Thousand Seasons Armah deals exten¬ 
sively with this theme, postulating a Garden of Eden existence in 
black Africa before the coming of the white man. 8 
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To return to the TV script. Superimposed upon the circular 
pattern are ‘long, severely linear, sharp-edged pillars, shafts, all 
white like rows of soldiers at attention’ (p. 207). These images 
represent ‘the agents of violence’, and they translate easily into 
their emotional equivalents, representing an aggressive, insensi¬ 
tive hard and cold culture, in other words, Europe. 

This severely linear pattern is elaborated upon in the second 
movement of the book, that which deals with the modern Western 
outlook. Even though the aggressors in Baako’s script are white 
the main target of his, and Armah’s criticism, is the black 
bourgeoisie, a fact which rubs salt into an already very painful 
wound. 

In general the criticism is directed at. the various aspects of 
corruption and nepotism which are so much a part of life in West 
Africa. Baako has difficulties in getting a job, due to his reluctance 
to ‘dash’ the ‘junior assistant to the secretary of the Civil Service 

of what the clerk wants when he says, ‘come and see me . . . you 
want me to help you’. ‘If you help me, I’ll help you’ is the current 
euphemism one uses when offering a bribe, but Baako ignores 
even this clear hint. The incident where the hospital refuses to 
admit Araba even though her condition is critical because she is 
not the wife of a V.I.P. is significant because it reveals the vehe¬ 
mence of Armah’s revulsion. The uncompromising nature of Ar- 

lishe;d literary elite in West Africa, including Chinua Achebe who 
writes that ‘Armah is clearly an alienated writer’ and that ‘there is 
enormous distance between Armah and Ghana’. 9 

Against the background of the general decay Armah focuses on 
one aspect which he treats in depth, that of the role played by the 
‘been to’. This creates an alternative vision of Baako’s homecom¬ 
ing and highlights the difference between the two views. A ‘been 
to’ is a person who has been to England or America, usually to 
study, and he is expected to come back, laden with all the wonders 
of Western technology: radios, stereo equipment, refrigerators, 



deep-freezes and cars. Brempong is the perfect ‘been to’. ‘Every 
time I go out I arrange to buy all I need suits and so on. It’s quite 
simple. I got two good cars on this trip’ (p. 65). He states categori¬ 
cally that ‘it is no use going back with nothing’ (p. 76), and his 
family gives him an ecstatic welcome in anticipation of the pre¬ 
sents he is going to hand out. Armah chooses to discuss this 
phenomenon in terms of the Cargo Cult. 

Cargo Cult was a social-religious movement in New Guinea 
between 1870 and 1950. It was the result of colonial interference 
with a traditional system which resembled West Africa in 
economic and social structure as well as religion: 


through ritual, he 


The socio-political organization was almost as changeless as the 
cosmic order, and the body of knowledge which consisted of the 
magical formula necessary to influence the gods was therefore also 
static. Necessity had given the culture a materialistic direction, 
and most rituals were directed at obtaining material gains such as 
crops, pigs, wives etc. The idea of good was based on materialism, 
‘what furthers wealth is good’. When the white man appeared on 
the scene the traditional way of life was disturbed, but the need for 
material necessities obviously remained the same. However, the 
variety of material goods that could be obtained was widened 
considerably by the presence of the colonial powers, and with 
supreme logic the people of New Guinea adapted their traditional 
belief to the new situation and arrived at a belief whereby ‘Euro¬ 
pean goods (cargo) ships, aircraft, trade articles, and military 
equipment were not man-made but had to be obtained from a 
non-human or divine source’, 11 through the familiar means of 
sacrifice, prayer etc. Although supremely logical and also reason¬ 
able in its attempt at sharing wealth on a more equal basis the 
movement became totally bizarre and ultimately destructive. It 



included burning of crops, worshipping of aeroplanes and resulted 
in the killing of missionaries (for withholding the cargo) and war. 

What connection does this system have with the role of the 
‘been-to’ in modern West Africa? Armah sees the ‘been-to’ as the 
modern equivalent of the spirits who were supposed to produce 
the cargo. The living equivalent only ‘fleshes out the pattern’: 




The emphasis on the importance of the been-to in terms of what 
cargo he brings is brought out in the reception which both Baako 
and Brempong receive. When Baako’s uncle tells his mother on 
the phone that he has returned-he uses the phrase ‘I have a huge 
present waiting for you here’ (p. 98), and one of the first things 
Baako’s mother says to him is, ‘When is yours coming, Baako?’ 
(p. 101). Brempong’s sister even calls him ‘our white man’, (p. 81), 
thus unconsciously echoing the allusion to the spirits or ghosts. 
Armah is not the only writer to take up this theme, it occurs in 
West African literature with a regularity which one suspects re¬ 
flects the writers’ own disillusionment at the welcome they had 
when they returned from overseas. The closest parallel to Baako is 
Obi in Achebe’s No Longer at Ease. The following quotation is part 
of the welcome address to Obi on his return to his village: 

yield heavy dividends. 


Western education replaces magic as the force which can pro¬ 
duce the cargo, but it is noticeable that the been-to only conveys 
the goods, he does not produce them. He is ‘not a maker, but an 
intermediary’: 


god. It is presumably a 


This idea was originally put forward by F. Fanon in his book 
The Wretched of the Earth. Fanon sees the national bourgeoisie of 
the newly freed nation as a major impediment, not only to social¬ 
ism, but to economic growth as such. He argues that it is a deca¬ 
dent class which can only imitate its European counterpart. ‘It 
follows the Western bourgeoisie along its path of negation and 
decadence without ever having emulated it in its first stages of 
exploration and invention’. 13 It has no interest in national devel¬ 
opment, neither does it possess any technical knowledge despite 
its university education. ‘The national • bourgeoisie of under¬ 
developed countries is not engaged in production, nor in inven¬ 
tion, nor building, nor labour; it is completely canalized into ac¬ 
tivities of the intermediary type’. 14 Armah has even picked up 
Fanon’s keyword and made it his own. Fanon says, ‘The national 
middle class discovers its historic mission: that of intermediary’ 15 

This hatred of the black bourgeoisie is one of the motivating 
forces behind Fragments. It explains the characters of Ashante 
Smith and Akosua Russell and the savage parody of pseudo- 
traditional poetry. The fact that Ashante Smith is said to be a 
caricature of Kofi Awoonor and Akosua Russell of Efua Suther¬ 
land only emphasises the loneliness of Armah’s position and his 
alienation from the social class which produces most of West 
Africa’s writers. Needless to say they do not share his vision of 
themselves. Kofi Awoonor says, ‘I particularly think that Armah 
is much more concerned with the degree of despair, which at 
times is very relentless, much more relentless than is warranted by 
the conditions’. 16 

A society that regards a class of people as a conveyer belt for 
cargo is an alienated and dehumanized society, and this aliena- 






one side of a wide brass pan next to him. The fan stood behind the 
and ironically it is the very thing that kills the baby. With its 

the baby also marks the breaking point of the hero. When he hears 
the baby crying Baako ‘took the thing by its stem and yanked it in 
anger once. Sparks flew out in a small shower where the cord 
snapped at the base of the fan, and the clown let the heavy thing 
drop into the brass pan, still turning, scattering the gathered 
notes’ (p. 266). Baako and the baby are in fact the same. In the 
hospital Baako muses ‘there had been the other, the child that was 
to have grown to become him, but they had killed him’ (p. 258). 
They are the family’s investment in the future. The child is born 
soon after Baako’s arrival, and it only survived because he rushed 
its mother to hospital thus saving both mother and child. Araba 
says, ‘Now see, it is such a good thing, your coming. Already you 
have brought me this, the baby. Other blessings will follow, that I 
know’ (pp. 121-22). The other blessings, the cargo, did not follow, 
and when at the outdooring ceremony they tried to extract it they 
went too far and caused Baako’s total rejection of them, sym¬ 
bolized by the death of the baby and Baako’s madness, which is a 
symbolic death. In a discussion about the feeling of Africans who 
try to assimilate into white culture and fail Armah says: 



In Fragments Armah has vented his anger on the native 
bourgeoisie rather than the white foreigners, but the feeling of 
alienation and bitterness created in Baako by that class is obvi¬ 
ously no less vehement. Fragments is to a very large extent auto¬ 
biographical, and it did not surprise anyone that Armah himself 
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of final reje 


chose to leave Ghana as a gesture 
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Felix Mathali 


WRITE. . . 


write in the sands 


clothed in banana leaves 
and the breath of the lake 
write in the sands 
on which we dreamt dreams 


be blessed who suffer 
the lashes of a prison 
without walls 
who groan at the tread 
of jackboots without faces 
Write that they may be 
comforted. . . 


‘Write, 

write on the sands on which 
we cavorted 
Clothed in the sands 
themselves 

And the breath of the lake 
Write and then rub 
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Yes rub and er 


our life 

in the waters of the lake 
before historians disturb 

while inventing what 
and a voice said to 


‘Write. . 


Jack Mapanje 


KABULA CURI 




f.rwri 



Dust-bin drums carelessly talking. 

How the mother giggled digging up 
The child from an anthill! 

Mother told us at the fireside. 

And if there was blood 
In the breaking of the cord, 

They must have made sure to hide it. 
For I saw, I felt, I smelt nothing 
But the happiness of men and women 
Reeling to taut drums 
Roaring in jubilation of your birth, Son. 


BERNTH LINDFORS 


Egbe’s Sworn Enemy: 

Soyinka’s Popular Sport 

Upon returning to the University of Ibadan in 1960 after more 
than five years of study and work in England, Wole Soyinka wrote 
a brief essay on ‘The Future of West African Writing’ for a young 
campus publication called The Horn. 1 In it he praised Chinua 
Achebe for displaying an ‘unquestioning acceptance’ of West Afri¬ 
can subject matter in his novel Things Fall Apart. Soyinka believed 
that this ‘seemingly indifferent acceptahce’ of one’s own cultural 
milieu marked ‘the turning point in our literary development’, for 
it departed radically from the attitudes of earlier writers who had 
distorted African reality. Prior to Achebe there had been two 
unhealthy tendencies in African writing which invariably led to 
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Soyinka went on to offer an illustration of how this type of litera¬ 
ture was encouraged and what he once did to satisfy a demand for 
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dul^ Since she couM always thmk of a more spectacular pattern 


man who had just been whisked from the coils of a boa-constrictor 
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spirit, Take me where you will as long as I leave this spot. This 













To begin with, when Ajapa told the story of his trip to the 
moon, he was not aware^that Egbe was listening, tat Egbejrad 


‘What! At this time of^the night?’ 






d, ‘Ofcourse.il 
























the husband of the strange woman from whose clutches Ajapa was 
now trying to escape. He seized the woman and flung her with 
such force that she landed on the pot on the fire. Agbenigbere took 
the tortoise, whom his wife had now dropped on the bed, and 
lifted him in order to break him against the wall, when his wife 
leapt back into the fray and upset the entire mess <*f the boiling 
stewpot on Agbenigbere’s head. In turn he dropped Ajapa and 
howled. His attention being now completely taken with his wife, 
whom desire had turned into a fury every bit as powerful as her 
husband, Ajapa was able to make good his escape and hide in the 
forest until dawn when he rejoined his despairing wife. 

As you may imagine, Ajapa, even as he nursed his wounds had 
begun to nurse schemes for his revenge on Egbe, but the night is 
too far gone for that story and I do not wish to stumble into 
Agbenigbere’s hut. If you soak the beans at night it needs less 
firewood in the morning. 

Translated by WOLE SOYINKA 


Soyinka has taken three of his major characters directly from 
Yoruba tradition. Awun, or Ajapa the tortoise, is the trickster 
figure in Yoruba folktales, and Yarinbo is well— known as his loyal 
but sometimes argumentative wife. Egbe, the Old Rarifier, is a 
personification of the metaphysical force or spirit believed to be 
endowed with magical power to transport living creatures from 
one place to another instantly . 3 Egbe can - indeed, must , - inter¬ 
vene in human affairs by coming to the rescue whenever anyone in 
distress calls his name. He is normally considered a dependable 
lifeguard, but Soyinka invests him with a mischievous sense of 
humour which is exercised to its fullest when he is called upon to 
rescue his enemies or detractors. He lifts ungrateful adversaries 
such as Ajapa out of hot water only to immerse them in a far 
larger sea of troubles. 

The other characters in the story - Igbehinadun (literally ‘The- 
end-will-be-sweet ’) 4 or Fate; Apatumo, the god with the moon- 
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tradition with a perversion of the trickster tradition. Burlesque 
permits such large-scale literary license. 

Soyinka’s Ajapa is himself an interesting study in contrasts. On 

appetites who tries to take advantage of unstable situations by 

when he tries to exploit, insult or discomfit others, as he does, for 
instance, when being transported from the whirlpool or when 
taunting Agbenigbere in the forest. It is also not unusual for him 
to be outwitted occasionally by other tricksters, particularly his 

him to gather firewood for her. 10 But on the other hand, we hardly 

ture; the notion that he was so precociously libidinous that ‘before 
he was a week old he was banished by the king of his village for 
seducing his youngest wife’ appears to have no foundation in 

him so outsmarted, so outmaneuvered and so out-and-out 

dull-witted, disaster-prone DoiTjuam 

The story is structured as a reduplicated sequence of comic 
reversals - that is, a string of events which is repeated twice, as if 
to emphasize that Ajapa is incapable of learning anything from 
past catastrophes. The sequence can be summarized as follows: 
(1) Ajapa in danger, (2) Egbe to the rescue, (3) Ajapa in greater 
danger, (4) ignominious escape. In the first episode, the danger of 
the whirlpool is canceled out by transportation to the moon, but 

consequence is a shattered shell. In the second episode, Ajapa is 
captured by Agbenigbere only to be transported to Agbenigbere’s 
hut, where his lust puts him at the mercy first of Agbenigbere’s 
even lustier wife and then of Agbenigbere himself; from this dou¬ 
ble jeopardy Ajapa is lucky to escape with his life. Reduplication 
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Michael Ayodele 

NIGERIAN CLOTH PAINTINGS 


Michael Ayodele is a Yoruba artist who studied under Twins Seven 
Seven and who now lives in Zaria in Northern Nigeria. His drawings 
are always of traditional Yoruba themes and his media is Indian ink on 
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To what extent is L, 












What about hunchback? 


Oh, hunchback, that is a fantastic concept. In 1911 some Italian 
priests came to Northern Uganda. They collected some of the 
people and after greeting them one of the priests asked, ‘Who 
created you’? Now, in my language there is no single word for 
create, but worse still, there is no word for creating out of nothing. 
So the interpreter said, ‘This is impossible to translate, what ex¬ 
actly are you talking about? Give us one specific sense of the verb, 
to create’. Then this Italian fool, having Genesis in mind, said, 
‘who moulded you’? Now the elders thought this man was nuts, 
but one of them said, ‘If an otherwise healthy person becomes a 
hunchback, he is moulded’. Almost every disease has a spiritual 
counterpart, and the spiritual counterpart of tuberculosis of the 
spine is called Lubanga. So one of the elders said, ‘I think he is 
asking us about the spiritual counterpart of the tuberculosis of the 
spine’, so the answer he gave was Lubanga. On Sunday the Italian 
priest gathered the people and said, ‘I have come to tell you about 
a God who loves you very much, he is called Lubanga ’. Once more 

At one point Ocol is questioning Socialism. Is he serious or is he mocking? 


I think human beings are much more complicated than you think. 
You are not just one person in the morning, afternoon and all the 
time. Even an Ocol can sometimes cast doubt in his own mind, 
everybody has these moments of doubt. So I don’t think he is 
mocking, I don’t know, how do I know? 


What social values do you wish to expose in Song of Lawino and Song of 
Ocol? 


Lawino is very unhappy with the suppression of man in society 
and with the fact that all African leaders are thieves. She raises 
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on the cultures of the people. I think the French were more 
thorough in their strangling of the natives in West Africa than the 
British were when they operated in Nigeria and Ghana, for in¬ 
stance. The French wanted to turn their subjects into real French¬ 
men. With the coming of the political agitation for independence, 
the advocates of negritude began to say, we are not Frenchmen, 
but they were addressing the French. I think the movement came 
and went and I think it has been very powerful. 

Do you feel an affinity with other African writers? 

I think they’re all more or less engaged in the same search for a 
useful society, especially after Independence, and by implication 
offering solutions. I don’t read other people very well, I read very 
fast because I tend to get influenced. 


The interviewers were: Dorte, Margot, Anne, Dorthe, Susanne, 
Ragnhild, Bent, Karin, Gunhild, Else, Annemarie. 


TERRY GOLDIE 


A Connection of Images: 
the structure of symbols in 
The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet 
Born 

Ayi Kwei Armah’s first novel, The Beautyful Ones Are Sot Yet Born, 
has presented problems for most readers. There has been a gener¬ 
al admission that it is a work which deserves high praise but most 
have been decidedly uncomfor table with Armah’s obsession with 
filth and decay. Yet it is precisely this obsession which shows 
Armah’s technical abilities and which helps to define the full 
meaning of the novel. There is a depth to the work which can only 
be plum bed by an extended analysis of the novel’s imagistic struc 
ture. Such an analysis can demonstrate it to be a subtle creation 
which reveals a multitude of ideas, finally brought together in a 
meaningful whole in the last pages of the no vel. On the surface. 

in the face of the mass corruption which Armah sees in Ghana 
today. The novel begins in the third person in a highly descriptive 

and first person in which the thoughts of the hero are revealed. 
The final part, again in the third person, shows the action which 
results from the situation described in the earlier passages. 
Whether in the first or third person, the point of view is always 
that of the hero, ‘the man.’ He is given no name and his actions or 
inactions and those around him complement this lack of identity. 
He seems an existen tial everyman, much like a Camus hero. He is 
in a state of abandonment and anguish and is utterly alone. He is 
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the other characters are in much the same state. A clerk says, 
'There was nobody. Me alone.' 1 A caesarean birth is described as 
the child 'dragged out of its mother's womb.’ (p. 97) At a later 
point, (p. 117) the man sweeps a mouse's home into the rubbish in 
the same arbitrary manner as his own life is being swept away. 

The point of view is therefore essentially one of despair. Hope 

there would be no great unwillingness about the final going.’ (p. 
152) The man has a need for love, for some kind of human connec¬ 
tion, but it is unfulfilled. In terms of sex, there is a constant image 
of impotence, both figuratively and actually. The futility of life 
leads the hero to be alone in despair but “inside himself the man 
felt a vague but intense desire, something that seemed to be push¬ 
ing him into contact, any kind of contact, with anything that 
could give it.' tp. 93) 

There are therefore a multitude of communication images in 
the novel. The man works on the telegraph at the railway office 
but it is almost impossible to make meaningful connections with 
other operators. He attempts to find meaning in the many lines 
showing the movement of trains but this also proves inconclusive. 
A disembodied hand at the other end of the telegraph says, ‘Why 
do we agree to go on like this?’ (p. 26) Later, the man sees a 
number of poles connected together by electrical lines. This posi¬ 
tive image is quickly dismissed on the human level when he 
notices by the pole a young girl, unable to find her personal 
connection. 

These attempts at communication are contined by the journey¬ 
meaningful quest but that hope inevitably proves fruitless. The 
novel opens with the bus journey which only leads to the man 
being thrown off the bus. The man walks down the tracks again 
attempting a connection without success. On another trip by 
train, when he arrives at the station ‘he saw the mess of some 
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traveller’s vomit.’ (p. 102). He then sees two men from the south 
who have come to the metropolis to make their fortune: ‘It is 
possible that far away somewhere, young men sigh in the night 
and dream of following these, but they certainly do not know the 
end of the journey.’ (p. 102) The end of the journey is that vomit. 

To a great extent, the response to this dilemma is simply numb¬ 
ness, often sleep. In the opening bus sequence, the conductor fears 
the man is watching him count his money but he soon learns ‘the 
watcher was no watcher after all, only a sleeper.’ (p. 5) When the 
man tries to make love to his wife, he cannot break through her 
sleep, (p. 97) Then he turns to sleep himself and dreams of his 
school years: ‘In the examination hall he finds all movement im¬ 
possible, so that he cannot even tell if he knows any answers.’ (p. 
98) Yet even in this sleep there seems some hope. The man says of 
the Teacher, ‘once he asked whether it was true that we were 
asleep, and not just dead, never to aspire any more.’ (p. 90) 

Even if this numbness is only a dormancy,-something is needed 
to break it. The usual definition of the existential position is that 
existence precedes essence. For things other than man, the con¬ 
cept or the ideal, the essence can precede existence. The idea of a 
chair can precede the existence of a chair. For the individual man, 
however, the situation is reversed. Not having been given his 
essence before existence he must find it himself. Some men posit a 
God which gives them an essence which does precede existence. 
Others seem to find a worldly ideal, like the money-god which 
serves the majority of the Ghanaians. The man has neither of 
these and must find his own. 

He first turns to the idyllic past. He says, ‘the listening mind is 
disturbed by memories of the past.’ (p. 66) He remembers a youth 
of clean water and clear sunlight: ‘Th ere was something there 
which I know we have lost these days.’ (p. 77) In that era, there 
was the oppressive power of the white men with their white bun¬ 
galows and their black servants but he still felt ‘without the belittl¬ 
ing power of things like these we would all continue to sit under¬ 
neath old trees and weave palm wine dreams of beauty and happi- 
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the sea has already been noted as an idyllic reference. The ‘shit’ 
usually seems to signify the filth of society, although, as shall be 
seen below, it eventually assumes a number of ambiguous dimen- 

Therefore, the drug, taken by the sea, reveals the filth, that 
dangerous truth. Then, after the wee, the man sees the water 
come alive. It comes towards him and he sees'the land answering 
the movement.’ (p. 71) In tune with the novel’s concern for con¬ 
nection, this seems to be a connection in nature, a representation 
of a possibility not found with the trains or the telegraph. The 
drug provides an opportunity for this relationship which is so 
difficult to achieve. 

Thus in the past there seems to have been an achievement of some 
ideal by Maanan but this ideal is not sufficient. She transfers her 
faith to a young lawyer and gets ‘a happy light in her eyes’ (p. 83) 
This light cannot last either, however, and the man sees her at the 
end of the novel in the depths of madness. 

The lawyer to whom she turns is another failed ideal. His 
speech seems to hold great possibilities in terms of Armah’s be¬ 
liefs: ‘We do not serve ourselves if we remain like insects, fasci¬ 
nated by the white people’s power -. . . We are our own enslavers 
first. Only we can free ourselves.’ (p. 85) He seems to overcome 
his isolation when he says ‘ I am nothing. I have nothing’ (p. 85) 
and puts his faith in the group, the people at large. But now, years 
later, he acts with the same unfeeling superiority as the other 
rulers. The man asks, ‘How could this have grown rotten with 
such obscene haste?’ (p. 86) The answer seems to be inherent in 
the glory of the lawyer’s own ideal: ‘It was his own youth that 
destroyed him with the powerful ghost of its promise.’ (p. 86) 

It is perhaps in one of the shortest characterizations that Ar- 
mah shows the essence of the failure of the ideal. A young man 
rejected the evils of society and assumed an eastern faith and 
called himself Rama Krishna. He made a ‘long and tortured flight 

showed him the horrible threat of decay.’ (p. 47) He quotes 


Gioran, the Prophet, that man woould ‘like an air plant be sus¬ 
tained by the light.’ (p. 47) But man must kill to eat: ‘Let it then 
be an act of worship.’ (p. 47) However, Rama Krishna is unable 
to rise above the evil acts that life requires and in his avoidance of 
outward decay, the inside of his body decays before its time. 

Rama Krishna’s death and the failure of the other idealists 
seem to show an inadequacy in the absolute acceptance of any 
ideal. The most absolute, Rama Krishna, leads only to the great¬ 
est inward decay. The ideal found by Maanan, in the connection 
to the sea, that found by the Teacher in his perception of the light, 
and that of the lawyer, in the collective will, all seem to have 
possibilities but they too prove insufficient. 

This multitude of ambiguous ideals is reflected in the many 
light images. At times the light seems to represent a true ideal and 
at others a false glitter. In the first line of the novel, ‘THE LIGHT 
from the bus moved uncertainly. .. ’ (p. 1) Then the bus driver 
has difficulty lighting a match. As the man walks down the road, 
bright headlights blind and immobilize him. In the office the light 
is dull. (p. 14) Another light image, ‘the gleam,’ is used to repre¬ 
sent the money lust which drives the majority of the people. Even 
at home, the man finds no escape: ‘home, the land of the loved 
ones, and there it was only the heroes of the gleam who did not 
feel they were strangers.’ (p. 35) The gleam seems to be a com¬ 
ment on the man’s own inadequacy: ‘That has always been the 
way the gleam is approached, in one bold, corrupt leap that gives 
the leaper the power to laugh with contempt at those of us who 
still plod on the daily road, stupid, honest, dull, poor, despised, 
afraid.’ (p. 95) 

The references above to the light of the bus, the car and the 
match suggest that the light does not signify one simple meaning. 
Life in general seems to be a series of unsteady lights which are 
inadequate to clear perception but the bright light associated with 
the worldly successful doesn’t seem to be an improvement. At one 
point, when the man is walking, he finds that the bright head¬ 
lights only make the night darker, (p. 48) This paradox continues 
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in the image of the gleam. The man speaks of the ‘the ambiguous 
disturbing tumult within awakened by the gleam.’ (p. 23) ‘It was 
getting harder to tell whether the gleam repelled more than it 
attracted, attracted more than it repelled, or just did both at once 
in one disgustingly confused feeling all the time.’ (. 10) 

At one point, near the centre of the novel, the man has a dream 
which revolves around these light and dark images and at the 
same time deepens and explains them. The scene opens with the 
man and a companion. They are struck with ‘blinding lights, wild 
and uncontrolled, succeeded by pure darkness, from which the 
recognized self emerges.’ (p. 99) They are moving away from the 
dark, low hovels towards white towers. They are ‘happy in the 
image of the future in the present’, (p. 99) Then the brutal lights 
confuse him and he is immobilized but his companion goes on, her 
own eyes shining. The man is unable either to return to the hovel 
of the past, the low, the dark, or to reach the tower of the future, 
the high, the white. ‘ All he can feel now is the cold, and a 
loneliness that corrodes his heart with its despair, with the know¬ 
ledge that he has lost his happy companion forever, and he cannot 
ever live alone.’ (p. 100) 

The man is without companions and yet he is unable to be 
content with loneliness. Whether the light is the false god of 
money or the true ideal it is too powerful for the man to confront. 
Around him he knows others are able to follow it. He is left in 
limbo, neither dark nor light, neither happily social nor happily 
alone, a part of neither the idyllic primitive past nor the progres- 

To discuss images in The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Bom must 
lead one eventually to the omnipresent ‘shit.’ From the beginnings 
of the novel the reader is met by visions of excrement, vomit, spit 
and rot. The clean-up campaign in the town is shown to be totally 
ineffectual. Everywhere the man runs into ‘the unconquerable 
filth.’ (p. 23) At the same time as this filth is piling up, however, 
the filth inside seems to be blocked up. When Estella goes to the 
lavatory to answer ‘Nature’s call,’ she is confronted by a man’s 
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This is the real meaning of the ‘vision of shit’ in the novel. If one 














:o return from the sea to the shore. Now he is no longer 


ere is the image of ,1 
rganic image of the id 
I.’ It is limited, but th 







hope for progression. 

Back on land, the old bus and the bribery show that things have 
not changed. But on the bus there is an oval with a flower in the 
centre and a message, ‘The beautyful ones are not yet born.’ The 
man sees the printed words ‘flowing up, down, and round again.’ 
(p. 180) The oval seems an egg image and the movement of the 
words recalls the inner tube in the sea. The flower suggests the 
Teacher’s belief that a flower will rise from the decay and the 
dung. With the addition of the words themselves, there seems to 
be an implication that the present evil state of affairs does not 
deny the possibility of a positive future. 

The novel ends with again a latrine image and a bird happily 
flying off. One would assume that the bird is the chichidodo. 
Earlier in the novel, Oyo called the man a chichidodo, because, 
like the bird, he hates excrement but his .favourite food is the 
maggots which feed on the excrement, (p. 44) It seems that by the 
end of the novel, the man is no longer the same as the bird. Or, 
perhaps, he still rejects the excrement and eats the maggots but 
now has confronted the filth on which the maggots must feed. The 
man ends with ‘the never-ending knowledge that this aching emp¬ 
tiness would be all that the remainder of his own life could offer 
him.’ (p.180) And yet, somehow, that aching emptiness seems a 
meaningful state, even an accomplishment. 

This very limited hope is defined in a song quoted early in the 
novel, on the man’s visit to the Teacher: 



As the man says, ‘someone must have felt something very deeply 
to have cried out these long sounds of despair refusing to die.’ (p. 
51) 
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This seems to be the positive end of the novel. The man reaches 
the centre and makes the needed connection of polarities but even 
here he cannot discover an absolutely positive answer. Shortly 
after the above quotation, in speaking of the war, the man sug- 

(p, 63) If this is true, one would assume the opposite is also the 
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ROBERT FRASER 


A Note on Okonkwo’s Suicide 

There seems to be no general critical agreement as to the reason 
for the suicide of Okonkwo, the protagonist of Chinua Achebe’s 
novel Things Fall Apart . 1 Gerald Moore in his Seven African Writers 
simply records the incident, 2 his only clue as to its interpretation 
being his earlier statement that ‘Okonkwo cannot reconcile him¬ 
self to the paralysis of will which he senses around him’. In Arthur 
Ravenscroft’s monograph the emphasis is slightly different: ‘he 
hangs himself, not to avoid arrest but out of despair for the future 
of his people’. 3 G. D. Killam in his more.extended study of the 
writer is even less committal. Observing simply that ‘Okonkwo’s 
suicide is reported off-stage’, 4 he neglects entirely the question of 
motive, contenting himself with the admitted dramatic irony of 

his life to avoid. 

The reticence of such an impressive battery of critics is perhaps 
nevertheless hardly surprising since, suicide being the most pri¬ 
vate of acts, the question of its motivation is especially delicate. In 
a case like this where the novelist himself has displayed consider¬ 
able tact, a critic who imposes too strict an exploration is apt to 
betray himself. The difficulty here is pre-eminently one of submit¬ 
ting the event to a reasonable perspective. Intuition can only help 
the reader if he has an intimate awareness of the cultural context - 
pre-colonial Igboland - and not many of Achebe’s commentators 
have. It is not, however, any more fraught an issue than other 
refinements of motive in a book whose style precludes full elabora¬ 
tion. In other places, where intuition has failed us, the social 
sciences, and especially anthropology have come to the rescue. 5 
There is no reason why they should not be of help here also. 

Achebe does help us out with two clues. Firstly Okonkwo’s is 
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not the first suicide by hanging in the book. At the beginning of 
his career, Okonkwo, who has been deprived of his birthright by 
an idle father, is forced to borrow seed-yams to start his farm. His 
endeavour is frustrated by perversities of the weather. We read 
‘That year the harvest was sad, like a funeral, and many farmers 
wept as they dug up the miserable and rotting yams. One man 
tied his cloth to a tree branch and hanged himself’ (p. 22). The 
other clue is the Igbo reaction to suicide voiced by Obierika after 
his friend’s death: ‘It is an abomination for a man to take his own 
life. It is an offence against the Earth, and a man who commits it 
will not be buried by his clansmen’ (p. 186). 

These two facts together tend to suggest that suicide, in itself 
disgraceful, is often a reaction to a different sort of disgrace. Thus 
the individual will only commit it should the social disgrace he 
suffers outweigh the ignominy of the act itself. If this is true and 
applicable to Okonkwo the question arises as to what form of 
disgrace he had experienced. It might be the anticipated disgrace 
of arrest. Arthur Ravenscroft, as we have seen, denies this, and 
with reason: Okonkwo has been arrested before, after the church- 
razing incident, and his reaction then was defiant: ‘Okonkwo was 
choked with hate’ (p. 176). The only other possibility is that he 
feels the disgrace of the homicide he had just perpetrated against 
the Commissioner’s messenger. This would be surprising, how¬ 
ever, since it is in accordance with just the aggressive policy he 
has been advocating. To kill an enemy, furthermore, is not neces¬ 
sarily seen as culpable in Igbo society, though caution is some¬ 
times advised. This, at least, is the strong impression left by the 
public reaction to the slaughter of a white stranger by the people 
of neighbouring Abame. ‘Those men of Abame were fools’ says 
Uchendu (p. 127), not ‘those men were wrong’. 

The explicitly shameful nature of suicide also rules out the 
possibility that Okonkwo killed himself in order to retain his in¬ 
tegrity, after the Roman manner. No possible sort of honour could 
accrue from a course of action which would result in his being 
hurled into the bad bush to rot like his despised father Unoka. 
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correspond to any pre-conceived notion of honour, so that for all 
these reasons altruistic suicide is out of the question. 

Durkheim thought egotistical suicide a distinctively European 
disease, but, since Igbo society is seen to be so loosely organized, 
such a classification is at least possible. When Okonkwo is obliged 

mother’s village, his reaction displays a certain amount of mor¬ 
bidity. But when he is reproved for this by his uncle Unchendu, he 
soon recovers and settles down to establishing a new life with 
alacrity. His characteristic mode of expressing personal peak is 
usually seen to be aggressive action, as when he beats his younger 
wife Ojiugo during the week of peace (p. 27). His petulant de¬ 
assassination of the messenger show that he is not the man to 
dwell uselessly on imagined slights or deprivation. 

But Okonkwo has also been deprived of something more funda¬ 
mental, not merely respect or freedom, but also his precious sense 
of himself. At the beginning of the book we can see how his 
personality has been formed in reaction to his father’s. Unoka was 
weak, idle, artistically sensitive. Technically his character approx¬ 
imated to the female ethical principle, which although in¬ 
stitutionalized in the form of Ani, the earth goddess, in practice 
tended to be despised. Okonkwo set a distance between it and 
himself by committing himself totally to the active pursuits of the 
tribe, and repressing his own tremulous responses. Consequently 
he is continually being reprimanded for offences against Ani, his 
exile being only the worst instance of this. In other respects his 
policy is an almost complete success: he takes all but the highest of 
the clan’s titles. When the missionaries come they appeal to the 
thwarted lyrical impulses, the sense of loss or failure, the cry of the 
twins in the wilderness to which Nwoye, Okonkwo’s eldest son, 
responds. As their influence spreads, the masculine assertive prin¬ 
ciple is undermined by that softer undertremor to which the 
people have paid all too little heed. Hence, challenged by the 
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be a European phenomenon, because he thought of other societies 
as being fundamentally stable. He reckoned without the drastic 
upheaval of colonial interference. Okonkwo is, in one sense, a 

two, he destroys himself through mere confusion 
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Nissim Ezekiel 


FROM NUDES: 

A SEQUENCE OF 14 FREE-VERSE SONNETS 


Hills, valleys, swelling river-banks, 
all those landscape images; 
praise of breasts and buttocks 
seen as fruit, thighs as tree-trunks; 
flower, moon, fire, bird 
of desire, fish of sex 
remotely tell a small 
fragmented part of the story. 

I see you here, stretched out, 
not as complex pulls and tensions, 
muscle, bone, skin, resilience 
but as person, always 
human in your naked 
unposed poses, resisting form. 


10. 

I like this little poem, she said, 
when did you write.it? 



My only haiku, that went: 
Unasked, as the day 
declined, she brought out her small 
breasts, to be caressed. 

I’m glad you like it, 
smiling weakly, intrigued. 
What exactly is a haiku? 

And when I told her, 
she repeated, I like it. 

Unasked, as the day 
declined, she brought out her full 
breasts, to be caressed. 


YASMINE GOONERATNE 


Ruth Jhabvala: 

Generating Heat and Light 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, Heat and Dust (John Murray, 1975, 181 
pp., £3.95) 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, How I Became a Holy Mother and Other 
Stories (John Murray, 1976, 203 pp.) 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, whose Polish roots have penetrated deeply 
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and written in Delhi, works chiefly in two genres of fiction 



















alone and weeps for loneliness in one room of his tiny flat while his 
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rather than consciously literary; or to one unaware of the rich 
variety of English speech that is to be found in India. And on the 
latter count who, after reading Nissim Ezekiel or hearing Peter 
Sellers, can claim such ignorance? In Heat and Dust Mrs Jhab- 
vala's talent for capturing the comic or endearing aspects of In¬ 
dian English in the speech or thoughts of her characters is, how¬ 
ever, subordinated to the novel’s more important interests. ‘You’ll 
really do this for me? How brave you are’! cries Douglas Rivers, 
when Olivia tells him of her pregnancy. Both Rivers and the 
Nawab are presented in the novel as men of character, who recall 
a heroic ancestry with pride, and love and appreciate Olivia very 
much although in different ways. In their respective reaction to 
Olivia’s announcement, it is an identity of feeling that catches the 
reader’s attention: for the Nawab’s response is identical in spirit 
to Dounglas’s although the words and word-order are, as is to be 
expected, rather different - ‘Really you will do this for me’? says 
the Nawab to Olivia. ‘Oh how brave you are’! The extreme deli¬ 
cacy and unobtrusiveness with which the necessary distinction 
between English and Indian speech has been made indicates that 
the interest of the passage lies elsewhere than in a comic compari¬ 
son of ‘pukka sahib’ speech with a Peter Sellers characterisation - 
and Mrs Jhabvala’s precise and gentle art points her reader in the 
right direction. 

For Ruth Jhabvala’s fiction is as much about universal human 
experience as it is ‘about’ India, or ‘about’ an Englishwoman’s 
scandalous indiscretion. Her characters travel towards a better 
knowledge of the mind and the heart, although they journey 
through an Indian landscape, though ashrams and holy moun¬ 
tains are to be met with on the way, and though her Vanity Fair is 
recognisably the city of Delhi. ‘India always changes people, and 
I have been no exception’, states the narrator of Heat and Dust , 

date of a theme that has been at the heart of every one of this 
author’s novels and stories that takes up the subject of individuals 
uprooted from one society and planted in another. For those who 
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have read Jhabvala over the years of her remarkably rapid and 

that in her exploration of such characters the author is externalis¬ 
ing through fiction certain aspects, painful, exhilarating, or puzzl¬ 
ing, of her own relationship with the country of her adoption. 
Judy in A Backward Place was, like Sudhir Bannerjee, one of those 
who accepted India 


Major Minnies in Heat and Dust regards India as 


Between these extremes there exist innumerable attitudes, and 
Ruth Jhabvala explores a good many in her fiction having, doubt¬ 
less, experienced them all at first or at second hand during her 
years in India. She avoids romanticising or sentimentalising her 
subject; indeed, the matter-of-fact spareness of her style is the 
outward manifestation of a determined honesty. She does not 
strive to give the foreign reader glimpses of exotic interiors and 
quaint rural customs, nor does she plunge him in a philosophic 
mist; but India loses none of its mystery in her analysis. Rather 
there emerges from Mrs Jhabvala’s fiction a sense of an ancient, 
settled society that is itself unchanging or changing very slowly, 
possessed of the power to alter permanently for good or evil and 
direct towards joy or misery the personalities of those who come 
into close contact with it. 

It is to be hoped that the present atmosphere of dislike and 
deliberate or unconscious undervaluation in which Mrs Jhab¬ 
vala’s writing is received in India will soon change for the better. 
By turning from satire to deeper and more personal themes, and 
by showing that she possesses and has developed the technical 
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skill to do such themes justice, she fills the reader with expectation 
and hope for the future. She is not the first, nor will she be the last, 
writer for whom India has provided inspiration, experience, and a 
starting-point; for perhaps her ‘Indian’ novel will, in the final 
count, represent merely a milestone along her path to the great¬ 
ness for which she has the potential, and on which one can only 
hope that time and strength will allow her to journey without 
interruption. To turn the personal into the impersonal, the im¬ 
mediate into the universal, and the ephemeral into the permanent 
- as she does - take courage and artistic self-discipline of a rare 
kind. These two new books confirm the first and develop the 
second in writing that will be, for me, a source of lasting admir¬ 
ation and pleasure. 
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Dorothy Livesay 


INTERVIEW 











found there was no work for anyone. I had wanted to be a lecturer 
in modern languages because that was the field in which I had 
specialized but there were no jobs to be had, either in the universi¬ 
ty or anywhere else. We became aware of the fact that unemploy¬ 
ment was a problem not only in Canada or America where the 
banks were all falling but in Europe as well, in France for instance 
where the economic situation was deplorable. What was worse, 
the governments seemed to have no solution except to bring out 
the police whenever there was a demonstration. 

And so we became politicized. We read Marx and Lenin, at¬ 
tended meetings of the Socialist party or Communist party and 
forgot all about the problem of nationalism and building up of our 
own culture. We were concerned with the world problem of un¬ 
employment, with the beginnings of fascism, the march of Hitler’s 

war. Our fight was for peace against war and fascism, we hoped to 
change the world into a more democratic and socialist society. 
Our thoughts were in terms of the world situation, not the 
nationalist movement. 

identity. 

The Left I was associated with up till 1935 was very sectarian and 

the Comintern of 1935 came forward with the slogans of a popular 
front, with the idea that only by linking the working class with the 
progressive middle class would the change-over take place and 
Hitler be stopped. This gave an entirely new direction again to the 
work we were doing. Writing and pamphleteering and appearing 
on the picket line and being activist in these various ways, we 
were not told that we must reach the middle class. And so we 
began again. It was mainly done by means of conferences against 
war. 1 was in charge of the first peace conference of young people 
which took place in Montreal in 1934-1935. We contacted middle 


class groups like YWCA’s, church groups, and so on and got a 
conference going. This was followed by a major conference and 
after that several others were held round the world. 

The one in Paris was very important. The slogan was ‘there will 
be a mass massacre unless we can stop war and rally people now’. 

all to try and defend Spanish democracy. But the interesting thing 
about the articles I have looked at in New Frontier of that period, is 
that though we were very concerned with Spain and with world 
affairs we were also writing articles about Canadian literature and 
about Canadian culture and about our need to be a nation and 
speak out as a nation, so you will find these articles about Cana¬ 
dian literature and our national identity appearing in New Frontier 
and presumably also in The Canadian Forum at the same time. 

So that was the way it came back again and of course after the 
defeat of Spain and the Soviet-German pact in 1939 our interna¬ 
tional hopes were completely dashed. 

When Hitler attacked Europe the decision was made to send 
Canadians abroad, and this rallied all the Canadian feeling again. 

ing the early years of the war, it’s called ‘West Coast’ and it’s 
about the thousands of people that came to the West coast to work 
in the shipyards. For the first time we had a mass intermingling of 
people from all parts of Canada which had never happened before 
on this scale. The other think that happened was that the soldiers 
who enlisted were sent to camps right across Canada and they for 
the first time in their life travelled and saw the country. So the 
war, however terrible it was, did an amazing thing for the Cana- 

those were good years in that respect because there was a positive 
feeling about the country. 

So we were full of hope when the war was over and our soldiers 
returned from overseas. We thought that they had learnt their 

people would be ready to settle down and change society. But as I 



said in my lecture today [14 March 1978, Aarhus, Denmark] and 
in my book, Right Hand, Left Hand, instead of a new society we got 
Hiroshima and the threat of the bomb. These events utterly dis¬ 
couraged us, so the later 40s and early 50s were times of great 
mental depression. The advent of the Korean War was another 
awful blow. However we made efforts from then on to build up the 
Canadian identity which has been written about by so many 
people. The Canada Council was formed, and George Woodcock 
started his magazine Canadian Literature. One could say that the 
basis was laid for the expansion of a national literature and for the 
creation of a Canadian consciousness. The tremendous progress 

early efforts. 


FINALE 


High on our hill we watched, and saw 
morning become high noon, and the tide full. 

Saw children chequered on the western beach 

and ferry boats plough back and forth, knocking the nose 

of tugboats, barges, freighters, convoys, cruisers: 

geared to their own salvation, taking heart. 

We watched gold sun wheel past the sombre park 
slip beyond Lion’s Gate, illuminate 
cool purple skyline of the Island hills. 

Then to the hulls and houses silence came 
blinds down on tired eyes 

grey granaries and harbour lights; muffled the mountain-side. 
Yet still, far, far below those lights pierced sky 
and water; blue and violet, quick magenta flash 
from welder’s torch; and still the foreshore roared 


strumming the sea, drumming its rhythm hard 
beating out strong against the ocean’s song: 
the graveyard shift still hammering its way 
towards an unknown world, straddling new day. 


‘Finale’ from West Coast is reproduced with kind permission of 
Dorothy Livesay. 



Dorothy Livesay. 
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Book Reviews 


W. David McIntyre, The Commonwealth of Nations: Origins and Im¬ 
pact 1869-1971. Oxford University Press, 1977. 556 pages. £17.50. 
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Christine Pagnoulle: Malcolm. Lowry. Voyage au fond de nos abimes. 
Lausanne, Editions L’Age d’Homme, 1977. 










CHRISTINE PAGNOULLE 


Chris Tiffin ed., South Pacific Images. South Pacific t 
Commonwealth Literature and Language Studies, 
to members of SPACLALS; Aust $7.50 to non-m'e 
able from the editor, English Department, Universi 
land, St. Lucia, 4067 Q. Australia. 


Queens- 
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PETER ALCOCK 


Robert D. Hamner, ed., Critical Perspectives on V. S. Naipaul. Three 
Continents Press, 1977. 333 pages, n.p.a. 
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ANNA RUTHERFORD 


Working Party on Library Holdings of Commonwealth Litera¬ 
ture. A Handbook of Library Holdings of Commonwealth Litera¬ 
ture. United Kingdom & Europe. Comp, and ed. by Ronald War¬ 
wick. British Library Lending Division. 1977. 123 pp. price. £ 


2.25 
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within the Commonwealth are pointed out. The tendencies towards geographi- 
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VIBEKE STENDERUP 


Dorothy Livesay, Right Hand Left Hand. Press Porcepic, 1977. 
$6.95. 
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Journals 


AUSTRALIAN BOOK REVIEW 
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Jacqueli ne^Ba rdolph, ‘Woman and the World of Things: a reading of Doris 
Jacques Leclaire, ‘ The Grass is Singing: roman de la disintegration ’ 

Jean Sevry, ‘Nouvelles de la Societf 



Conference Reports 
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Achebe, A Man of I hi Peoplt 


The Fifth European Conference of ACLALS, Malta, 28-31 March 
1978. 
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University of Kent: ‘The Uses of African and Caribbean Litera¬ 
ture: Teaching and Criticism in the United Kingdom’, 22-24 Sep¬ 
tember 1978, 
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ACLALS 


FIJI CONFERENCE 



South Pacific Images 

This book is the proceedings of the first SPACLALS conference and is reviewed 
in this issue. Copies are available to ACLALS members for $A6 paid in 
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SPACLALS SHORT STORY COMPETITION 


CACLALS 



Selvon, Ron Blair, Michael Anthony and John Pepper Clark. A report on the 


EACLALS 

CONFERENCES 

having the next conference of EACLALS in Frankfurt. The next issue of 
Kunapipi should carry more definite news. 

VISITING WRITER 

NEWS FROM THE UNIVERSITIES 
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se published. 


and David Williamson. Anna Rutherford gave the remaining courses. 
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COMMONWEALTH SHORT STORY COMPETITION 



ALASTAIR NIVEN 


The Africa Centre in London 
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Do you have problems 
obtaining Commonwealth 
texts? 


If so, contact us. We have been supplying such texts 
for the past ten years and our bookshop contains the 
best collection of Commonwealth texts to be found in 
Europe. If we haven’t got what you want we can get it. 

Once you deal with us you’ll no longer find yourself 
saying ’1 would have taught that but I couldn’t get the 


All enquiries and orders to 
AKADEM1SK BOGHANDEL 
Studenternes Hus 
Ndr. Ringgade 
8000 Aarhus C 
DENMARK 






























